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glanced, taken at random from current pulpit literature, attests a high 
order of spiritual preaching. The Christian ministers of today, with what- 
ever of faults they may have, are more frequently qualified to be God's 
prophets, transmitting, unalloyed, his messages to men, than have been 
their brethren of recent centuries. Herein is the hope of the church, 
the certitude of spiritual triumph. 

Edward Braislin. 
Burlington, N. J. 

PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS WORK IN LONDON 

A foreigner can neither vouch for nor seriously criticise statements 
of facts drawn up by a competent observer who lives in the city which 
is described and who takes ten years or more to sift the evidence. Res- 
idents of London have found errors, and it is said by close friends that 
no one is so eager to learn of corrections as the eminent statistician who 
organized this vast scheme for showing to London people what London 
in fact is. Errors were unavoidable; but the methods employed reduce 
them to a minimum. The author 1 nowhere attempts to tabulate his results, 
for as a statistician he understands that such pretense of accuracy and 
completeness is deceptive. He has set down the significant facts even 
when they run counter to his conclusions, and he furnishes evidence for 
several possible explanatory theories. The proofs of good faith are 
found in the well-known history of the author, and in the impartial and 
objective way in which he presents his materials. 

The author thus states the purpose and limitations of his work: 

My principal aim is still confined to the description of things as they are. 
I have not undertaken to investigate how they came to be so, nor, except inciden- 
tally, to indicate whither they are tending Still less could I set myself 

up as a critic of religious truth. My concern in the matter of religion is solely 
with the extent to which people accept the doctrines, conform to the discipline, 
and share in the work of the religious bodies, and with the effect produced, or 
apparently produced, on their lives.(Vol. I, p. 5.) 

Leaving aside, as we must, the criticism of particular assertions of 

facts which have been questioned by respectable British critics, we may 

be sure that we have food enough for reflection and many suggestions 

for guidance. Some of the lessons of warning and direction are here 

selected for brief consideration. The situation in London is near enough 

like that of large American cities to be instructive. 

1 Life and Labor of the People in London. Third Series: Religious Influences. By 
Charles Booth, assisted by Jesse Argyle, Ernest Avis, Geo. E. Arkell, Arthur L. 
Baxter, George H. Duckworth. London and New York: Macmillian 1903. 
Seven vols. 
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Has the church in London, on the whole, succeeded or failed ? What 
is the conclusion of Mr. Booth, and by what argument does he support 
his conclusion? We must discover Mr. Booth's conception of success 
by carefully following his criticisms. He is not deceived by a show of 
numbers, a noisy crowd, nor by advertisements composed with a purpose 
to secure donations from rich persons who are optimistic so long as they 
do not themselves have to work in disagreeable quarters. Success with 
this writer means a sincere worship, a genuine appreciation of the value 
of religion, of communion with God. Attendance at church may be bought 
of paupers by means of treats and coal tickets. Children will crowd a 
Sunday school for the sake of enjoying a Christmas banquet or a summer 
outing. Beggars will attend a prayer-meeting to win the price of a dirty 
bed. Real success must be discovered behind all illusions, shams, and 
counterfeits. 

According to the evidence, the church in London has had a notable 
and worthy success. It has enlisted a great multitude of faithful and 
self-sacrificing persons, men and women in all denominations; representa- 
tives of the High, Broad, and Evangelical tendencies, as well as of all the 
dissenting bodies. The church has succeeded in making almost all Eng- 
lishmen know at least a little about Christianity. Apparently the number 
of "heathen at home" who have never heard of the Bible and its story 
is inconsiderable. Churches, chapels, and mission halls are everywhere. 
Children go in throngs to Sunday school even if they "graduate" for- 
ever when they become marriageable. The church has succeeded quite 
generally in influencing conduct, personal and domestic morals, except 
among the lowest classes. Many of those who do not attend church are 
not immoral or dangerous citizens, but decent, industrious, and honest. 
The wholesome influence of the churches is diffused far beyond the 
membership and congregations of the ecclesiastical bodies. The 
churches have succeeded on a large scale in providing for the religious 
wants of the people who want religion at all. They have set a table with 
various viands; indeed, the tables are numerous and of all styles. Every 
type of man, with the help of a little omnibus fare, can select the type of 
religious teaching and ritual which comforts and satisfies him. Evidence 
is given to prove that the outer and inner life of many thousands of selected 
persons has been renewed, made spiritual, and filled with reverence. 
If one fixes his eyes on this set of facts, he will have reason to be encour- 
aged. Religion is a real power in London, and a power for good. 

It is even more important to learn when and why the church has 
failed. Self-congratulation helps the weary toiler to catch his breath and 
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gather strength for a new onset; but excessive optimism blinds the judg- 
ment and perverts the motives. It is impossible at times to escape the 
feeling that Mr. Booth has underestimated the influence of religious work 
in certain quarters of London. It would be very pleasing if someone 
with equal reputation for scientific accuracy could convict him of error. 
In the meantime all confess that his analysis of the situation in general 
is so sadly reliable that it calls for a revisal of methods. While religious 
forms at least are fashionable, and therefore all fashionable people must 
accept the conventional outward requirements of the church; and while 
both state church and nonconformists succeed quite well with the middle 
classes, the vast majority of the working-classes resolutely, as by one con- 
sent, stand aloof; and the very poor go to mission meetings only in response 
to bribes. 2 Many exceptions are admitted; this is the rule. With the 
wage-workers all kinds of doctrines have been tried, from High to Uni- 
tarian; none of them attract the workingmen. All forms of ritual have 
been tried; the workingman refuses to select any of them. All forms 
of ecclesiastical organization are offered for choice; all alike are spurned. 
So far as the present situation among workingmen is concerned, the out- 
look for the institutional life of religion is almost hopeless. 

Perhaps this conclusion is too pessimistic. Some able religious lead- 
ers in London think it is painted too dark. But each volume teems with 
proofs. One by one the audiences are counted and analyzed; and the 
workingmen are absent, with rare exceptions. Interviews with the pastors, 
rectors, missionaries, visitors, are reported, and the tone of response is 
full of discouragement. In many places with a dense population efforts 
to reach certain classes have been abandoned after long and costly effort. 
Men are found who work on in failure from sheer inertia of habit, or 
because they are not called elsewhere, or from a profound sense of duty. 
Others soothe the pain of defeat with the opiates of a creed of despair. 
They may take a grim comfort in some doctrine of predestination and say 
that God never intended to save the majority, and they are content with 
his decree; they work for "the edification of the elect." Others take refuge 
in the expectation that there will be a speedy coming of the Judge who 
will sweep away in fire the whole miserable crowd and take a few of the 
remnant into some paradise far away among the stars. Others still deceive 
themselves and their patrons by drawing up advertisements of successes 

2 With her worn garb contrasted 

Each side in fair array, — 
"God's house holds no poor sinners," 
She sighed, and crept away. 

— Richard Monkton Milnes, London Churches. 
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and hopeful plans, whose boasts are all the more disgusting because 
they are couched in biblical phrases worn to cant. 

Does Mr. Booth give no hint of hope for the effort to evangelize the 
working-classes and the very poor ? Certainly he does not offer a distinct 
program of his own. He has no patent theory of pastoral duties and 
ecclesiastical administration to add to all the other theories which have 
proved disappointing; and on the surface this absence of definite devices 
is disheartening and depressing. Yet Mr. Booth has constructive sug- 
gestions, sometimes offered with the weary air of a man who hardly expects 
that those to whom they are addressed will either read or heed them. 
They must be picked out of the mass of descriptions, and are merely flashed 
out at points when the immediate subject calls for a hopeful word. The 
work, it should be remembered, professes to be an objective description 
of facts, not a treatise on ecclesiastical sociology. Certain facts, when 
carefully considered, indicate paths out of the tangle and morass. One 
of these is the oft-repeated plea for improved housing, larger plans for open 
spaces, condemnation of jerry-building, closer attention to sanitation, 
turning light into dark places, and amelioration of education. The 
author plainly declares his conviction that these changes must precede 
any general response to religious appeal. Apparently his vast observa- 
tion has compelled him to think that a certain amount of vitality is neces- 
sary before any force can be utilized for religion. For the map of misery 
spread out before us proves that other than spiritual interests are suffering 
quite as much as religion. If the church has failed, so have science and 
art failed; for in these the very poor, the ordinary workingmen, and even 
many snug merchants, have no genuine delight. The pleasures are in 
beer and commonplace theatrical exhibitions, in bicycle runs and bois- 
terous public-houses, in lazy undress on Sundays, with the comfort of a 
pipe and the solace of a heavy dinner which the wife stays at home to 
cook for her lord. The intellectual interests of the more intelligent work- 
ingmen are in politics and trades-unions. Socialism, with its rather material- 
istic dreams of a heaven on earth, becomes a faith, and is often called 
a religion. This is better than utter stagnation and egoistic appetite, 
and may one day be turned to good account by ministers who know how 
to approach it. But at present antagonism, if kept within respectful 
forms, is the dominant note in these social interests. The labor agitator 
and the pastor are separated by an ocean of misunderstandings. 

A great statesman of Athens comforted and cheered his fellow-country- 
men at a trying hour by telling them that they had not done their best; 
if they had put forth all their powers and failed, there would be no reserve 
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on which to build a new hope. If England and English churches had 
really exhausted their resources, the outlook for religion would be cheer- 
less; but, as a matter of fact, the Christian economists long taught the 
sacredness of egoistic competition; Christian statesmen, even a John 
Bright, opposed a watchdog theory of state functions to the Christian 
and moral claims on government and to the interests of workingmen. 
The Evangelical Earl of Shaftesbury fought by the side of trade-unionists, 
and mourned that the bishops and men like Spurgeon refused to help 
him in his effort to protect workingwomen and children from oppression 
and murder. The churches of England have quarelled over the schools 
so long that children grow up without the ability to read and think, and, 
having no intellectual pleasures, seek satisfaction in lust and drink. The 
nemesis of past neglect pursues the church through the third and fourth 
generation. This indictment is bitter, but it is necessary to save the 
church from despair, and the sharp lesson is as necessary in America as 
in England. The church of Chicago and Philadelphia has sinned the sins 
of omission as well as the church of London, and with the same results. 
When one visits the dwellings of poor workingmen in our own cities, the 
chief wonder is that brutal vice is not more common than it is. In a 
bad dwelling morality, purity, and spirituality are exceedingly rare; 
practically impossible. Religion must sanctify the body and its shelter, 
if it would make there a sanctuary. The idea that "preaching the gos- 
pel," in the conventional sense, will "act from within," is falsified by 
an immense array of facts. Landlords obey a sharp sheriff; they sneer 
at a preacher and his homilies. The magistrate who "bears not the 
sword in vain" is "a dream" of God who has his own message to evil 
men. 

The workingmen themselves dislike to be patronized. They are in 
rebellion against caste and privilege. They are willing to let the middle 
classes fawn their way to the notice of nobility, but hate their workday 
oppression and their Sunday offer of a second-best sitting at church or 
chapel. They bitterly resent the pauperizing way in which religion is 
offered in their neighborhood, and are moved to anger when it is suggested 
that they need free soup or the surveillance of missionaries. The church 
learns slowly the significance of the new feeling of democracy, crude but 
real and powerful, which has taken deep root among workingmen. 

Mr. Booth gives generous praise to the few pastors who have actually 
succeeded in winning considerable members of genuine workingmen, 
whether they are in the Establishment or among the nonconformists. He 
furnishes a good deal of evidence for the theory that such occasional 
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successes are due to the recognition of the new democratic impulses toward 
self-government. It seems altogether probable that the class which is 
coming to be the ruling class will never come into the church until they 
come to govern it, and in the modern spirit. Many will prefer mediaeval 
subjection, but the majority are done with that in politics and industry, 
and they are not likely to put their necks in any sort of a parson's yoke. 
Perhaps it would be safe to conclude that the workingmen, long stupefied 
and cowed, who once professed any faith which their masters laid upon 
them, have come to a sense of reality and sincerity. Perhaps they will 
be like him who 

"Fought his doubts and gathered strength; 

He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the specters of his mind 

And laid them; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own." 

Only a prophet could foretell the issue of the present discouraging situa- 
tion; and Mr. Booth is statistician, not prophet. Yet among the books 
of fact which the ministers of our age need most to ponder these volumes 
on Religious Influences in London must long take highest place. 

Charles R. Henderson. 
University of Chicago. 



PALESTINIAN EXPLORATION 

Of peculiar interest are the Ely Lectures for 1903, delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary by Dr. Bliss. 1 The purpose of the lectures was to 
sketch that interest of the world at large in Palestine which has, in modern 
times, resulted in organized exploration in that country. The lecturer has 
conceived his subject broadly, for he begins with a sketch of the references 
to Palestine in Egyptian records and in the cuneiform literature, where the 
interest in the country was political. He follows this with an account of the 
treatment received by the Holy Land at the hands of Greek writers such 
as Polybius and Strabo. All this is reviewed in the first chapter under 
the title "The Dawn of Exploration." The second chapter, "The Age of 
Pilgrimage," treats of the period from the Bordeaux Pilgrim to the Crusades. 
The subjects of the succeeding chapters are : (3) " The Crusades and After," 
(4) "From Fabri to Robinson," (5) "Edward Robinson," (6) "Renan and 
His Contemporaries," (7) "The Palestine Exploration Fund," and (8) 
"The Exploration of the Future." In these chapters the way in which 

1 The Development of Palestine Exploration. Being the Ely Lectures for 1903. 
By Frederick Jones Bliss. New York: Scribner, 1906. xvii + 337 pages. $1.50. 



